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THE CEREMONY OF THE HAT. 
{Concluded from page 115.) 
After giving an account of a visit to Isaae 
Penington’s, and of a meeting which he attend- 
ed while there, Thomas Ellwood continues : 


“The next day I returned home, under a very 
great weight and exercise upon my spirit. For 
[ now saw, in and by the farther openings of the 
divine light in me, that the enemy, by his false 
reasonings, had beguiled and misled me, with 
respect to my carriage towards my father; that 
the honor due to parents did not consist in un- 
covering the head and bowing the body to them ; 
but in a ready obedience to their lawful com- 
mands, and in performing all needful services to 
them. Wherefore, as I was greatly troubled for 
what I already had done in that case, though it 
was through ignorance ; so I plainly felt I could 
no longer continue therein, without drawing on 
myself the guilt of wilful disobedience ; which 
I well knew would draw after it divine displea- 
sure and judgment. 

Hereupon the enemy assaulted me afresh, set- 
ting before me the danger I should run myself 
into, of provoking my father to use severity to- 
wards me; and perhaps to cast me utterly off. 
But over this temptation the Lord, whom I 
cried unto, supported me, and gave me faith to 
believe, that he would bear me through whatever 
might befal me on that account. Wherefore I 
resolved, in the strength which he should give 
me, to be faithful to his requirings, whatever 
might come of it. 

Thus laboring under various exercises on the 
way, [ at length got home, expecting I should 
have but a rough reception from my father. 
But when I came home, [ understood my father 
was from home. Wherefore I sat down by the 
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fire in the kitchen, keeping my mind retired to 
the Lord, with breathings of spirit to him, that 
I might be preserved from falling. 

After some time I heard the coach drive in, 
which put me into a little fear, and a sort of 
shivering came over me. But by the time he 
was alighted and come in, I had pretty well re- 
covered myself; and as soon as I saw him, I 
rose up, and advanced a step or two towards him, 
with my head covered, and said, Isaac Pening- 
ton and his wife remember their loves to thee. 

He made a stop to hear what I said, and ob- 
serving that I did not stand bare, and that I 
used the word thee to him; he, with a stern 
countenance, and tone that spake high displea- 
sure, only said, ‘I shall talk with you, sir, 
another time ;’ and so hastening from me went 
into the parlor, and I saw him no more that 
night. 

Though I foresaw there was a storm arising, 
the apprehension of which was uneasy to me, yet 
the peace which I felt in my own breast, raised 
in me a return of thanksgivings to the Lord, for 
his gracious supporting hand, which had thus 
far carried me through this exercise ; with hum- 
ble cries in spirit to him, that he would vouch- 
safe to stand by me in it to the end, and uphold 
me, that I might not fall. 

My spirit longed to be among Friends, and 
to be at some meeting with them on the first-day, 
which now drew on, this being the sixth-day 
night. Wherefore I proposed to go to Oxford 
on the morrow, which was the seventh-day of 
the week, having heard there was a meeting 
there. Accordingly, having ordered my horse 
to be made ready betimes, I got up in the 
morning and made myself ready also. Yet be- 
fore I would go, that [ might be as observant to 
my father as I possibly could, I desired my sister 
to go up to him in his chamber, and acquaint 
him, that I had a mind to go to Oxford ; and de- 
sired to know, if he pleased to command me an 
service there. He bid her tell me, he would not 
have me go, till he had spoken with me. And 
getting up immediately, he hastened down to me 
before he was quite dressed. 

As soon as he saw me standing with my hat 
on, his passion transporting him, he fell upon 
me with both his fists ; and having by that means 
somewhat vented his anger, he plucked off my 
hat and threw it away. Then stepping hastily 
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out to the stable, and seeing my borrowed nag, enjoined to children ; yet it is with this limita- 
stand ready saddled and bridled, he asked his | tion, in the Lord: ‘children, obey your parents 
man whence that horse came? who telling him | in the Lord ; for this is right.” 

he fetched it from Mr. such an one’s:| This turned the scale for going forward, and 
‘Then ride him presently back,’ said my father,| so on I went. And yet I was not wholly free 
and tell Mr. I desire he will never- lend | from some fluctuations of mind, from the beset- 
my son a horse again, unless he brings a note| tings of the enemy. Wherefore, although | 
from me.’ knew that outward signs did not properly belong 

The poor fellow, who loved me well, would | to the gospel dispensation ; yet for my better as- 
fain have made excuses and delays; but my father | surance, I did, in fear and great humility, be- 
was positive in hiscommand, and so urgent, that | seech the Lord, that he would be pleased so far 
he would not let him stay so much as to take his | to condescend to the weakness of his servant, as 
breakfast, though he had five miles to ride, nor| to give me a sign, by which I might certainly 
would he himself stir from the stable, till he had | know, whether my way was right before him or 
seen the man mounted and gone. not? 

Then coming in he went up into his chamber,| The sign which I asked was, That if I had 
to make himself more fully ready, thinking he | done wrong in coming as I did, I might be re- 
had me safe enough now my horse was gone; for | jected, or but coldly received at the place I was 
I took so much delight in riding, that I seldom | going to; but if my undertaking was right in his 
went on foot. sight, he would give me favor with them I went 

But while he was dressing himself in his cham- | to, so that they should receive me with hearty 
ber, I understood what had been done, and | kindness and demonstrations of love. Accord- 
changing my boots for shoes, took another hat, | ingly, when I came to John Raunce’s house, 
and acquainting my sister, who loved me very | where, being so much a stranger to all, I chose 
well, and in whom I could confide, whither I| to go, because I understood the meeting was 
meant to go, went out privately and walked | commonly held there; they received me with 
away to Wiccomb, having seven long miles | more than ordinary kindness, especially Frances 
thither, which yet seemed little and easy to me, | Raunce, John Raunce’s wife, who was both a 
from the desire I had to be among Friends. grave and motherly woman, and had a hearty 

As thus I travelled all alone, under a load of | love to Truth, and tenderness towards all that 
grief, from the sense I had of the opposition and | in sincerity sought after it. This kind recep- 
hardship I was to expect from my father—the | tion, confirming me in the belief that my under- 
enemy took advantage to assault me again, cast-| taking was approved of by the Lord, gave great 
ing a doubt into my mind, whether I had done | satisfaction and ease to my mind; and I was 
well, in thus coming away from my father, with- | thankful to the Lord therefor. 
out his leave or knowledge ? Thus it fared with me there; but at home it 

I was quiet and peaceable in my spirit before | fared otherwise with my father. He supposing 
this question was darted into me ; but after that, | I had betaken myself to my chamber, when he 
disturbance and trouble seized upon me, so that | took my hat from me, made no inquiry after me 
I was at a stand what to do; whether to go for- till evening came; and then sitting by the fire, 
ward or backward. Fear of offending inclined and considering that the weather was very cold, 
me to go back ; but the desire of the meeting, | he said to my sister, who sat by him, ‘ Go up to 
and to be with Friends, pressed me to go for- | your brother’s chamber, and call him down; it 
ward, may be he will sit there else, in a sullen fit, till 

I stood still awhile, to consider and weigh the | he has caughtacold.’ ‘Alas! sir,’ said she, ‘he 
matter as well as I could. I was satisfied, that | is not in his chamber, nor in the house neither.’ 
I had not left my father with any intention of | At that my father starting, said, ‘ Why where is 
undutifulness or disrespect to him; but merely| he then?’ ‘I know not, sir,’ said she, ‘ where 
in obedience to that drawing of spirit, which I| he is; but I know that when he saw you had 
was persuaded was of the Lord, to join with his | sent away his horse, he put on shoes, and went 
people in worshipping him; and this made me| out on foot, and I have not seen him since.’ 
easy. ‘And indeed, sir,’ added she, ‘I don’t wonder 

But then the enemy, to make me uneasy|at his going away, considering how you used 
again, objected, How could that drawing be of| him.’ This put my father into a great fright, 
the Lord, which drew me to disobey my father? | doubting I was gone quite away ; and so great a 

I considered thereupon the extent of paternal | passion of grief seized on him, that he forebore 
power; which I found was not wholly arbitrary | not to weep, and cry out aloud, so that the family 
and unlimited, but had bounds set to it: that as, | heard him, ‘Oh! my son! I shall never see him 
in civil matters, it was restrained to things law-| more! For he is of so bold and resolute a 
ful, so in spiritual and religious cases, it had | spirit, that he will run himself into danger, and 
not a compulsory power over conscience; which | so may be thrown into some gaol or other, where 
ought to be subject to the heavenly Father.| he may lie and die before I can hear of him.’ 
And therefore, though obedience to parents be ! Then bidding her light him up to his chamber, 
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he went immediately to bed, where he lay rest- 
less and groaning, and often bemoaning himself 
and me, for the greatest part of the night. 

Next morning my sister sent a man, whom for 
his love to me, she knew she could trust, to give 
me this account ; and though by him she sent 
me also fresh linen for my use, in case I should 
go further, or stay out longer, yet she desired 
me to come home as soon as I could. 

This account was very uneasy to me. I was 
much grieved that I had occasioned so much 
grief to my father. I would have returned that 
evening after the meeting, but the Friends would 
not permit it; for the mceting would in likeli- 
hood end late, the days being short, and the way 
was long and dirty. And besides, John Raunce 
told me, that he had something on his mind to 
speak to my father, and that if I would stay till 
the next day, he would go down with me; hoping 
perhaps, that while my father was under this 
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ear; which, as the way to my chamber lay 
through the hall where John Raunce was, he, 
poor man, might see and be sorry for, as I doubt 
not he was, but could not help me. 

This was surely an unaccountable thing, that 
my father should, but a day before, express so 
high a sorrow for me, as fearing he should never 
see me any more; and yet now, so soon as he did 
see me, should fly upon me with such violence, 
and that only because I did not put off my hat, 
which he knewI did not keep on in disrespect to 
him, but upon a religious principle. But as this 
hat honor, as it is accounted, was grown to be a 
great idol, in those times more especially, so the 
Lord was pleased to engage his servants, in a 
steady testimony against it, what suffering soever 
was Lovage upon them for it. And though 
some, who have been called into the Lord’s vine- 
yard at later hours, and since the beat of that 
day hath been much over, may be apt to account 


sorrow for me, he might work some good upon | this testimony a small thing to suffer so much 


him. 
morrow, I dismissed the man with the things he 
brought, bidding him tell my sister, I intended, 
God willing, to return home to-morrow; and 
charging him not to let any body else know that 
he had seen me, or where he had been. 

Next morning John Raunce and I set out, and 
when we were come to the end of the town, we 
agreed that he should go before and knock at the 
great gate, and I would come a little after, and 
goin by the back way. He did so; and when 
a servant came to open the gate, he asking if the 
justice were at home, she told him ‘yes ;’ and 
desiring him to come in and sit down in the 
hall, went and acquainted her master, that there 
was one who desired to speak with him. He, 
supposing it was one that came for justice, went 
readily into the hall to him. But he was not a 
little surprised when he found it was a Quaker ; 
yet not knowing on what account he came, he 
staid to hear his business. But when he found 
~ was about me, he fell somewhat sharply on 

im. 

In this time I was come by the back way into 
the kitchen, and hearing my father’s voice so 
loud, I began to doubt things wrought not well; 
but I was soon assured of that. For my father 
having quickly enough of a Quaker’s company, 
left John Raunce in the hall, and came into 
the kitchen, where he was more surprised to find 
me. 

The sight of my hat upon my head, made him 
presently forget that I was that son of his, whom 
he had so lately lamented as lost ; and his pas- 
sion of grief turning into anger, he could not 
contain himself; but running upon me, with both 
his hands, first violently snatched off my hat and 
threw it away; then giving me some buffets on 
my head, he said, ‘Sirrah, get you up to your 
chamber.’ 

I forthwith went ; he following me at the heels, 
and now and then giving me a whirret on the 





Hereupon, concluding to stay till the| upon, as some have done, not only to beating, 


but to fines, and long and hard imprisonments; 
yet in those times, they who were faithfully ex- 
ercised under it, durst not despise the day of 
small things; as knowing that he who would do 
so, would not be thought worthy to be concerned 
in higher testimonies. 

I had now lost one of my hats, and I had but 
one more. That therefore I put on, but did not 
keep it long ; for the next time my father saw 
it on my head, he tore it violently from me, and 
laid it up with the other, I knew not where. 
Wherefore I put on my mountier-cap, which 
was all [ had left to wear on my head, and it 
was but a very little while that I had that to 
wear ; for as soon as my father came where I was, 
I lost that also. And now I was forced to go 
bare-headed wherever I had occasion to go, 
within doors and without. 


ACCOUNT OF ANN WHITEHEAD. 


Ann Whitehead, wife of George Whitehead, 
of London, was an early believer in the blessed 
truth. In the year 1656 she travelled on foot 
about two hundred miles, into Cornwall, to visit 
George Fox and other Friends in Launceston 
prison, in that county ; and in that journey con- 
vinced many people, some of whom were of ac- 
count; and in her return confirmed and estab- 
lished many who were newly convinced. She 
continued a faithful woman to the end, and was 
very serviceable in the Church of Christ, not 
only in respect to her ministry, but also to the 
poor widows and orphans, and to the sick, whom 
she did truly consider, and spared not herself to 
serve them who were in distress, so that nothing 
might be wanting. 

In the year 1686, finding herself indisposed 
in health, she went a few miles out of London to 
a friend’s house, where, continuing weak, about 
four days before her decease, she declared in the 
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presence of several, saying, ‘ Friends, 1 would 
not have you too much concerned about me; as 
to my going hence. Iam in the hand of the 
Lord. I desire the God of peace and love may 
be among all Friends, and that they may bekept 
in love and peace and concord, unto which we 
were gathered in the beginning; and that the 
same that gathered us in the beginning, may al- 
ways preserve Friends in the spirit of love, and 
of the same mind: as the God of love and peace 
may please to dispose of me, 1 am content in 
his will.’ 

Her ancient friend, Mary Stout, of Hartford, 
visiting her, and she being asked if she knew 
her, replied, ‘ Yes, very well; it is Mary Stout. 
I have my memory very well, and my under- 
standing is clear, though I am very weak; but 
I am given up to the will of the Lord, whether 
to die or live; for I have been faithful to him 
in what I knew, both in life and death.’ When 
she discovered any friends to be troubled, she 
would say, ‘ There is no cause for you to be trou- 
bled or concerned, for I am well, and in peace, 
and have nothing to do.’ 

Besides the many seasonable, tender and 
Christian exhortations and counsels, which on 
her dying-bed she gave, in the love of God, to 
particular friends, some friends from London 
coming to visit her, she said, ‘What! do you 
come on purpose to see me? | take it asan effect 
of the love of God; and I pray God bless your 
children.’ Another time to one of the same 
friends, she said, ‘ Remember me to all Friends. 
I pray God bless your families, and if I never 
see thy face more, it is well with me. God doth 
know my integrity, and how I have been and 
walked before him ; and I am in charity with all 
Friends ; and be not over careful or troubled for 
me, but be retired and quiet.’ 

The evening before she died she said to her 
husband, George Whitehead, ‘The Lord is with 
me; I bless his name; I am well. It may be 
you are afraid I shall be taken away; and if it 
be, the will of the Lord be done. Do not trou- 
ble yourselves, nor make any great ado about me ; 
but, my dear, go to bed, go to rest ; and if I should 
speak no more words to thee, thou knowest the 
everlasting love of God.’ Another time, said 
she had done with all things in this life; that 
she had nothing troubled her, but was at true 
peace and ease every way. And but a few hours 
before she departed, said, ‘Though I am ina dy- 
ing condition, yet it is a living death; and 
though weakness doth seize on my body, yet my 
understanding and sense is as perfect and clear 
as when I was in perfect health.’ And so, in 
true love and charity with all, she quietly de- 
parted this life on the 27th of the Fifth month, 
in the year 1686. 


Your word is your servant, as long as you 
retain it; but it becomes your master when you 
suffer it to escape. 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF PROHIBITION. 


The following letter of Mr. Delavan, with the 
reply of Mr. Youmans, has been communicated 
to us for publication. The argument of Mr. 
Youmans will speak for itself. —V. Y. Tribune. 


Letter of Mr. Delavan. 
Bauuston, Saturday, Sept. 15, 1855. 
My Dear Sir :—The views of the prohibitory 
question which you recently communicated to 
me in a conversation we had upon the subject, | 
think if widely circulated would be of import- 
ant service to the temperance cause. They cast 
the clear and certain light of science upon a 
grave question of private and public duty. In 
this country, where the people are the ultimate 
source of power, it is important that they be 
well acquainted with the principles which lie at 
| the foundation of government and law. Thes 
| men may change, but the truths of nature and 
science are unchangeable. I believe there never 
has been a time when the broad diffusion of cor- 
rect views was so much demanded as in the pre- 
‘sent crisis of action. Your mode of treating 
| the subject seems to me to open a new route of 
| scientific demonstration to the prohibitory policy ; 
it is just what is required, and | should be great- 
ly obliged, and I have no doubt thousands of 
others would also be glad if you would write i 
out as early as possible for newspaper and tract 
publication. Grateful for what you have hereto- 
fore done in developing the application of science 
to this important subject, | remain, my dear sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Epwarp ©, DELAVAN. 
E. L. Youmans. 


Reply of Mr. Youmans. 

Dear Sir :—I take the earliest opportunity 
which multiplied and pressing engagements will 
allow, to comply with the request contained in 
your letter, and prepare a statement of some 
thoughts which seem to have an important bear- 
ing upon the present aspect of the Temperance 
movement, and which (I think) have not been 
sufficiently pressed upon public consideration. 
The question presented is: “ Shall Alcoholic 
Liquors as common beverages be commercially 
outlawed ?”’ and we are required to determine 
what there is about them in relation to the hu- 
man constitution which demands that their sale 
shall be prohibited. I propose to show that 
there is a part of man’s physical organization 
upon which his mental nature depends, and 
which is therefore the real foundation of all 
society and government ; that Alcoholic Liquors, 
when drank, seek out this portion of the bodily 
system in preference to all others, and so dis- 
organize it as to disturb the mind, pervert the 
conduct and invade the responsibility ; that their 
properties in these respects are so peculiar and 
remarkable as to separate them widely from all 
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other substances in nature and art, and scales 
upon government a right of control over them 
which is nec essary, fundamental and absolute. 

Of Alcohol itself, little need be said. Its 
scientific history has been thoroughly canvassed, 
and no question is better settled than that of its 
origin and nature. It comes into existence 
through the chemical destruction of food, and 
is that common and active principle of all fer- 
mented and distilled liquors which gives them 
the power of producing intoxication. It is hence 
both customary and proper to emp loy the term 
Alcohol when its various mixtures are referred 
to. 

Before considering the way man is affected by 
this agent, it will be necessary that we direct 


: 
| 


attention to certain fundamental facts concern- | 


ing the nature of his constitution. Before we 
can understand how a machine is acted upon by 
any foreign influence, we must first have a some- 
what distinct idea of the mechanism itself. In 
this case it is of extreme importance ; and I may, 
therefore, be pardoned for first calling attention 
to certain facts and laws of the human structure. 


Offices and rank of different parts of the 
Structure. 

If we ideally take the human system to pieces, 
we shall at once discern the uses of its leading 
parts. The bony framework is designed to sup- 
port it in firmness and strength, and the elastic 
muscles to throw it into movement. As the pro- 
duction of force involves waste of matter, or de- 
composition of the parts in action—a gradual 
perishing of the living atoms—there is needed 
a circulatory system to ) distribute new matter to 
all parts, and to take up and carry away the pro- 
ducts of change which are constantly formed. 
This re juires a digestive system for the prepara- 
tion of nutriment. A heart is needed to impel 
and regulate the vital current, and lungs to sup- 
ply air to the body, its oxygen being the motive 
power of animal life. In ad lition to these or- 
gans, there is still another part of the fabric, 
the specific purpose of which is not at first so 
obvious. 

The upper portion of the head is occupied by 
amass of matter which differs in aspects and 
qualities from all other parts of the system. It 
is not hard and resisting like the bones, nor firm 
and contractile like the muscles, nor hollow and 
receptive like the stomach, nor spongy and 
porous like the lungs. It is clearly different in 
nature and uses from all other parts, and yet it 
is evidently of the first importance. Situated at 


other and subordinate portions ; ‘superior in posi- 
tion, we suspect it is also superior in considera- 
tion ; surrounded and guarded by a strong bony 
case, its protection is apparently a matter “of the 
first necessity ; connected with all parts of the 
body by a complex and curious system of minute 
threads or lines, it is in some way intimately 


| 
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associ iated with the general action of the me- 
chanism. 

I refer to the brain, which is inclosed within 
the skull. It consists of a large sheet of ner- 
vous matter which is packed within the bony 
cavity so as to crumple it, and cause folds and 
convolutions and consequently hollows and fur- 
rows. Anatomists say that, when taken out a 
soaked, it may be unfolded or dilated out, s 
that the convolutions disappear ; and that then 
it has a surface of more than six hundred square 
inches. The weight of the brain in the adult 
male ranges usually from forty to sixty ounces, 
the average being about fifty ounces. The 
heaviest healthy brain is sixty-four ounces, and 
the lightest about thirty ounces, although in 
idiots it sometimes falls as low as twenty ounces. 
The brain, like all other parts of the system, 
contains innumerable circulatory vessels, and is 
filled with blood ; but it differs from them in 
this, that it receives a very much larger share of 
blood than any other equal portion of the organ- 
ism. Although its average weight is to that of 
the body, but as one to thirty-six, it receives, ac- 
cording to different authorities, from one-fifth to 
one-tenth of all the blood which is sent from the 
heart. An arterial torrent rushes into it, and a 
venous stream flows out of it continually. Those 
decompositions or changes in the blood, there- 
fore, which give rise to force, go forward in this 
organ with rapidity, so that, whatever may be 
its uses, it is evidently an engine of power. 

The brain is well known to be the centre of 
bodily sensations ; the seat of the will; the resi- 
dence of the intellectual and moral attribute 1s of 
man; the point at which the spiritual and ma- 
terial worlds blend and unite. The soft, pulpy 
sheet, so curiously folded away in the cavity of 
the skull, and which is kept constantly flooded 
with bright, arterial blood, is the mz aterial struc- 
ture that God has prepared as the organ of 
thought. How mind and matter are joined— 
how the immortal spirit, during the life-period 
of its being, dwells, and can only dwell, in the 
ever-changing cerebral fabric, is an inscrutable 
mystery. Nevertheless, such is the fact. We 
know nothing of mind e xcept as bound up with 
matter in the brain, and in this alliance there 
arises an intimate dependence of the former upon 
the latter—of the mind upon its material organ. 
Bodily conditions exert a powerful influenc e 
over mental fee lings, conceptions and states , in- 
dependent of the will. In fainting, there is a 
transient suspension of the circulation, and hence 


|a temporary pause in the flow of blood through 
the summit of the body, it overlooks all the | 


the brain, and the mind disappears in uncon- 
sciousness. Sir Astley Cooper checked the vital 
current in the arteries that led to the brain of a 
dog, when the animal fell senseless; as the cir- 
culation was restored it revived. Bichat showed 
that the influence of the scarlet or arterial blood 
is necessary to the due performance of the cere- 
bral functions. If dark colored or venous blood 
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be substituted for it, and transmitted to the brain ; when out at play, are utterly unconscious of that 


by the arteries, the animal falls into a state of 
total insensibility. If, when a portion of the | 
skull is removed, slight pressure be made upon | 
the brain, mental paralysis instantly follows, and | 
continues until the pressure is removed. A case | 
is recorded where consciousness, which had been 
extinguished for six months, was restored by 


removing a small portion of the skull which | 


pressed upon the brain. In fever, the blood 
acquires a diseased condition, and so disorders 


thought by the ragings and phantasms of deli- 
rium. Unusual rapidity of the flow of blood 
through the brain, or undue pressure within it, 
as in ‘determination of blood”’ or “congestion,” 
disturbs the mind’s action. Nitrous oxyd gas 
respired, so affects the brain as to arouse the 
mind into preternatural violence of action ; while 





the respiration of carbonic acid gas, even in the 
small proportion often found in unventilated 
apartments, depresses and stupefies the mind in 
spite of the utmost efforts of volition. The 
opinion is now generally entertained by the most 
eminent physiologists that derangement of mind 
involves disorder of its material instrument. Dr. 
Beck, in his Medical Jurisprudence, says : ‘The 
“causes of insanity are usually divided into 
“‘ physical and moral, or bodily and mental ; but 
“a separation of this kind is not conducive to 
‘just views of the disease. Insanity is éssen- 
“tially a bodily disease, and the moral causes: 
‘* operate in producing it as they do in producing 
“‘ other complaints.” 

We gather from these, and numerous other 
facts of a similar nature which I have not space 
to mention, that when the mind acts naturally 
it is because the changes within the brain go on in 
a normal way, and that a perverted material 
organ produces corresponding derangement of 
mind. Accompanying every thought, each act 
of the recollection, or of the reasoning and 
imaginative and emotional powers, there is a 
certain kind and amount of material transforma- 
tion which is essential to these mental acts; and 
any agent or force brought to bear upon the 
brain, which arrests or modifies or hinders these 
material changes, necessarily disturbs and _per- 
verts the mental operations. This fact of the 
essential dependence of mental processes upon 
cerebral mutations we are too much inclined to 
overlook. We regard the mind’s acts alone, 
abstracted from all their conditions, separated 
from the corresponding material acts upon which 
they depend. We have such a habit of contrast- 
ing mind and matter—of considering them as 
separate and even antagonist forms of being— 
that we, as it were, detach our conceptions of 
mental existence and action from their vital con- 
nections. Habituated to conceive of mind in its 
final and highest destiny as disencumbered of 
matter, we neglect the inexorable fact that such 
is not its condition here and now. As children, 


lever-action of bones, the contractility and spring 
of muscles, and the lightning dispatches that 
are continually flying in all directions over the 
nerve-wires from head-quarters to the hands, 
feet, tongue, lips, eyes, and the whole mobile 
and sensitive system, so we are all apt to forget 
that when we think, and hope, and reflect, and 
wish, and remember, and calculate, or exert the 
mind in any way, we are really spinning the 


| wheel-work of that most complicated and won- 
the brain as to replace the normal course of | 


derful of all machines, that masterpiece of divine 
invention, the human brain. I do not affirm 
that intellectual operations originate or consist 
in material changes of the brain, but only that, 
in the present state of existence, the mental 
principle cannot act except through its organ, 
by which such changes necessarily occur. The 
fact is undeniable that, in this stage of being, 
the Creator has so woven the mental element 
into brain-tissue that the former cannot work 
except through the latter and in accordance with 
its laws. 

Let-us consider the practical importance of 
these facts: A man, for example, moving free 
in society discharges his duties and regulates all 
his conduct properly. We at once refer this 
course of action to his will, and say that he 
chooses it. This is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. That right action of his mind rests for 
its basis upon a sound brain—that is, a brain in 
such a condition of harmonious and rapid phy- 
siological change as makes this course of thought 
and action possible. In another instance he may 
take advantage of his liberty to commit wrong 
and inflict injury upon others, and we then at- 
tribute his course to a depraved will. But here 
again we must go further back to that state of 
the mind’s organ which permitted the freedom 
of choice, for the liberty of volition depends 
upon a prior condition of the instrument of 
thought. Or, in still another instance, brain- 
derangement may annihilate the free action of 
the voluntary faculties, and drive the insane 
individual to destructive deeds, for which he is 
not to be held responsible. In all these cases 
the final basis of individual action is the condi- 
tion of the organ of thought. Government by 
means of law prescribes in certain respects a 
course of action for the citizen, and appeals to 
certain motives as inducements to it. It pro- 
mises the protection of natural rights as a con- 
sequence of obedience to law, and threatens 
punishment as the result of its violation. Govern- 
ment thus makes its appeal to mind; and we 
hence say that it rests upon mind—that its 
foundation is the responsible intelligence of i 
subject. This is quite true; but we must go 
deeper. Government is built upon responsible 
mind, and that in turn depends upon cerebral 
conditions. Hence states of the material brain 
become the real foundations of government. Its 
true basis is that which holds and sustains the 
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intelligent nature of man, in its harmony and 
integrity. 

There is a class of persons who are destitute 
of brains, or, rather, they have only a part of 
the organ, just sufficient to regulate and control 
the animal life. They have no intellectual brain ; 
their minds are therefore low and fragmentary, 
and we call them idiots. Now, within the con- 
stitution of an idiot there is nothing which 
government can reach so as to make him its sub- 
ject. There is a deficiency of that portion of the 
organism upon which government is based ; and 
it therefore, in this case, has no basis. The 
idiot is simply an animal lacking that organic 
part which, when superadded, confers intelli- 
gence, responsibility and subjection to law. Or 
though the brain of an individual ms ay have been 
formed perfect, if from any cause it becomes dis- 
ordered, so that the mind can no longer use it, 
the relation of such person to society is at once 
dissolved, all moral obligations and legal demands 
upon him cease, and he passes beyond the limit 
of social and civil accountability. 

These facts disclose the relative rank of dif- 
ferent parts of the human body. Each has its 
importance ; but there is an infinite difference 
in their respective values. The organs are all 
bound together by such ties of sympathy and 
mutual de ‘pendence as to constitute a harmonious 
unit; but when any one becomes disordered, 


so as to interrupt or defeat its peculiar action, 
we behold at once the wide gradation of their 


offices. If the bones be broken, the body is no 
longer supported ; if the muscles be paralyzed, 
motion is impossible; if the lungs are disordered, 
respiration becomes affected ; or if the stomach, 
there is disturbed digestion. Yetall this is but 
a perversion of the subordinate machinery of the 
human constitution. If disease fastens upon 
the organ of mind, there is dethronement of the 
intellect, and a total wreck of manhood. God 
and man—religion, government, and all the 
multiform relations which cluster around the 
intelligent being—are blotted out of existence, for 
we know nothing of these except by rational 
and coherent ideas, which are impossible if the 
temple of thought be thrown into tumult and 
disorder. The bodily system of man may thus 
be contemplated as an indivisible whole in its 
subjection to physical laws, but is divisible into 
two widely different portions in respect of the 
purposes it serves. The first consists of the ap- 
paratus of animal life, and this is made subser- 
vient to another and more sacred part, devoted 
to nobler objects, and to which appertains what- 
ever is glorious and godlike in man’s nature— 
part which controls the citizen in the whole 
circle of his private and public responsibilities, 

in which, therefore, society and government have 
an especial and peculiar interest—upon which, 
indeed, they rest as a foundation. 


(Te be continued.) 
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THE CARE OF THE EYES. 


Until one begins to feel the effects of impaired 
vision, he can hardly estimate the value of eye- 
sight, and consequently, from ignorance or care- 
lessness, he is apt to neglect a few simple precau- 
tions, by the observance of which, his sight 
might be preserved. We are aware that the 
columns of a newspaper do not afford the space, 
nor is an editor qualified to treat scientifically 
of the injuries which accrue to the organs of 
vision ; but certainly the knights of the sanctum 
ought to have some practical experience upon 
artificial light, more of which they consume than 
falls to the lot of other men. 


Let us then give our readers a few hints upon 
the preservation of sight, which we deduce from 
our own experience, and if we are incorrect, our 
medical friends, and particularly opticians, are 
welcome to our columns, to correct our errors.— 
We are not about to interfere with those who 
have resorted to spectacles, for the optician alone 
can benefit them ; but there are multitudes, who, 
perhaps, ought to wear spectacles, but will not, 
either from their inconvenience or from an idea 
that thereby they confess that time has taken 
too strong hold upon them. Such ask, whether 
they can see better than they now do without 
the use of glasses? To the most of these we 
answer, yes—provided you will never use a 
writing desk or table with your face towards the 
window. In such a case, the rays of light come 
directly upon the pupil of the eyes, and causing 
an unnatural and forced contraction thereof, 
soon permanently injure s the sight. Next— 
when your table or desk is near a window, sit so 
that your face is turned from, not towards the 
window, while you are writing. If your face 
is towards the window, the oblique rays strike 
the eye and injure it nearly as much as the 
direct rays when you sit in front of the window. 
It is best always to sit or stand while reading or 
writing, with the window behind you; and next 
to that with the light coming over your left side 
—then the light illumines the paper or book and 
does not shine abruptly upon the eye-ball. 

The same remarks are applicable to artificial 
light. We are often asked what is the best 
light, gas, candles, oil or camphene. Our answer 
is, it is immiaterial which, provided the light of 
either be strong enough and do not flicker. A 
gas fish-tail burner should never be used for 
reading or writing, because there is constant 
oscillation or flickering of the flame. Candles, 
unless they have self-consuming wicks, which 
do not require much snuffing, should not be 
used. We need scarcely say that oil wicks, 
which crust over and thus diminish the light, 
are good for nothing ; and the same is true of 
compounds of the nature of camphene, unless 
the wicks are properly trimmed of all their 
gummy deposit after standing twenty-four hours. 

But whatever the artificial light used, let it 
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strike the paper or book which you are using, 
whenever you can, from over the left shoulder. 
This can always be done with gas, for that light 
is strong enough, and so is the light from cam- 
phene, oil, &c., provided it comes through a cir- 
cular burner like the argand. But the light, 
whatever it be, should always be protected from 
the air in the room by a glass chimney, so that 
the light may be steady.— Boston Herald. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA,ELEVENTH MONTH 10, 1855. 


Case or PassMorE WILLIAMSON.—The ex- 
traordinary nature of this case, and the principles 
which were avowed in connection with it, may 
well cause the people, not only of Pennsylvania, 
but of the Union at large, to forget the man 
who has been so unexpectedly brought into 
public view, and simply to remember that he is 
a native of the State in which he resides, who 
has taken a decided interest in the cause of 
emancipation, is a member and officer of the 
old Abolition Society of Pennsylvania, of which 
Franklin was the first president, and has never, 
as far as we know, engaged in any other than 
sober and lawful measures for advancing the cause 
which that Society was established to promote. 

Let us then take a brief review of the case. 

In the year 1780, though the war of the 
Revolution was still raging, the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed an “Act for the Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery,” by which all slavery of 
children who might be born in the State subse- 
quent to this enactment “was utterly taken 
away, extinguished and forever abolished.” It 
was, however, provided, that the slaves then in 
the State might be held as such during life, by 
having their names and the names of their 
owners recorded in books to be provided for the 
purpose, “before the first of November then 
next ensuing.” The 10th section of this act 
contains the following declaration: ‘“ No man or 
woman, of any nation or color, except the 
negroes and mulattoes who shall be registered as 
aforesaid, shall at any time hereafter, be deemed, 
adjudged or holden within the territories of this 
commonwealth, as slaves or servants for life, but 
as free men and free women; [except the domes- 
tic slaves attending upon delegates in Congress, 
from the other American States, foreign minis- 
ters and consuls, and persons passing through or 
sojourning in this State, and not becoming resi- 
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g, | dent therein, and seamen employed in ships, not 


belonging to any inhabitant of this State, nor 
employed in any ship owned by any such inhabi- 
tant. Provided, Such domestic slaves be not 
alienated or sold to any inhabitant, nor (except 
in the case of members of Congress, foreign 
ministers and consuls,) retained in this State 
longer than six months.””} 

Here we observe that sojourners and persons 
passing through the State, are placed in one cate- 
gory, and if the words, which we have enclosed 
in brackets, had been omitted, it is difficult to 
perceive how persons passing through or sojourn- 
ing in the State could have held their slaves for 
any time, however short, within the limits of 
the commonwealth. A fair construction of the 
law would unquestionably have set such slaves 
instantly free. Had the words which we have 
printed in italics been omitted, slaveholders 
wishing to pass through the State with their 
slaves, would no doubt have claimed the privilege, 
under this law, of deciding for themselves the 
speed with which they should travel, and conse- 
quently the time they should occupy in passing 
through the State. They were, however, re- 
stricted to a journey of not more than six 
months. But the Act of 1847 repealed “so much 
of the Act of 1780 as authorized the masters 
or owners of slaves to bring and retain such 
slaves within this commonwealth for the period 
of six months, in involuntary servitude, or for 
any period of time whatsoever ;’’ thus making 
the law of 1780 substantially what it would have 
been had the part enclosed in brackets been to- 
tally omitted; expressing, however, somewhat 
more strongly, the intention of the Legislature, 
that slaves should not be held within this com- 
monwealth for any time, however short. 

In the Seventh month last, John H. Wheeler, 
a citizen of North Carolina, arrived at Philadel- 
phia, accompanied by three colored persons, 
Jane Johnson and her two children, whom he 
held as slaves. The woman found means, while 
at Bloodgood’s hotel near Walnut street wharf, to 
inform a person of her situation and of her wish to 
be free, which information was communicated to 
Passmore Williamson, who, as an officer of the 
Penn’a Abolition Society, repaired to the hotel, 
but learned that Wheeler and the woman and 
children were on board a ferry boat moored at 
Walnut st. wharf. Here Passmore Williamson 
found them, and informed the woman that if she 
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wished to be free, she might step on shore and 
enjoy her freedom ; but as the boat was about 
to leave its moorings, an immediate decision was 
She thereupon rose, when Wheeler 
attempted by force to detain her; on which 
Passmore Williamson laid hold upon him and 
She then 
immediately went on shore, aided and accompa- 


requisite. 


released the woman from his grasp. 


nied by some colored men, by whose assistance 
she was placed in a carriage and driven away, ac- 
companied by one of their number. Passmore 
Williamson and John H. Wheeler followed at 
some distance, till they saw her driven off, but 
the former took no part in the transaction, and 
it is not pretended that he manifested, either by 
word or gesture, any disposition to break the 
peace. He quietly handed his card to J. H. 
Wheeler, and immediately repaired to his usual 
place of business; and it is an unquestionable | 
fact that he has never since that time seen Jane 
Johnson or her children. 

Shortly afterwards a writ of Habeas Corpus | 
was served upon him, founded, as it would appear, | 
upon the testimony of J. H. Wheeler, charging 
him with detaining from him his property, viz., 





the three colored persons in question. This writ | 
was issued by John K. Kane, Judge of the Disa- | 
trict Court of the United States, for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, commanding Passmore 
Williamson to produce the bodies of the said 
Jane Johnson and her children in his Court, at 
a specified time. To this mandate he made re- 
turn that the said Jane Johnson and her children 
were not under his control at the time the 
Habeas Corpus was served upon him, nor had 
they been at any subsequent or preceding time. 
Though the truth of this return has been clearly 
established, the Judge chose to construe it as| 
evasive and insufficient, and on that assumption, 
after a full statement by Passmore, under solemn 
ifirmation, of all the circumstances of his con- 
nection with the case, and his prompt and definite 
answer to each and every interrogatory which the | 





Distric ow 
istrict Attorney then saw proper to propound | 


to him upon the stand, taken, at the instance of | 


the Judge, in purgation, pronounced him guilty | 
of contempt of Court, and committed him to | 


prison without bail or mainprise, where he was 
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Pennsylvania, and by application to the District 
Court by which he was committed to prison. At 
one time, an affidavit signed by Jane Johnson 
herself, was offered to the latter Court, stating 
that she left the service of J. H. Wheeler volun- 
tarily, and that she was not then or at any other 
time, under restraint by Passmore Williamson: 
thus confirming, in the most positive manner, the 
statement of the latter, which had been pro- 
nounced by the Judge evasive and contemptuous. 
This affidavit, however, was rejected by Judge 
Kane, on the plea that Jane Johnson had no 
status before the Court, the Judge apparently 
assuming, throughout the investigation, that she 
was legally a slave. P. Williamson was at length 
given to understand, that before he could be re- 
leased from his confinement, he must purge* him- 
self of the contempt on account of which he stood 
committed. The exact meaning of this purga- 
tion, auc / he manner in which it was to be effected, 
appear to have been, for a time, beyond the com- 
prehension either of the prisoner or his counsel. 
Without attempting to trace the minutiz of 


this entangled and complicated case, it may be 


briefly stated, that on the 3d instant, Passmore 
Williamson was permitted personally to appear 
in the District Court, attended by his counsel, 
and to purge himself of the alleged contempt by 
answering a certain interrogatory which was pro- 
pounded to him, and which he certainly would 
have answered, if it had been propounded to 
him, at any preceding time. The substance of 
this interrogatory was, whether he had sought to 
obey the mandate of the Court, contained in 
the writ of habeas corpus, by producing the bo- 
dies of Jane Johnson and her children. In his 


answer he affirmed that he did not seek to obey 


the writ by producing the persons therein men- 
tioned before the Court, because he believed it 
was impossible for him to do so. This answer 
was finally accepted, and the prisoner was declared 


| to be thereby purged of the imputed contempt, 


and was discharged. Thus, after a detention in 
prison for fourteen weeks, this injured man has 
been restored to liberty, without retracting a syl- 
lable of the return upon which his imprisonment 
was ostensibly founded. That return was un- 


questionably true, and afforded no possible ground 


incarcerated for about fourteen weeks. uring | of censure or imprisonment. 
this time, efforts were made in various ways to ; ? 
procure his release, both through the instramen- 
tality of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 


* Johnson defines to purge, “ To clear from imputa- 
tion of guilt ;’” Webster, “ To clear from accusation of a 
crime.” 
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SLavery IN A Free State.—We learn from 
the New York Tribune that a case not less 
outrageous than that of Passmore Williamson, 
lately occurred in Indiana. T. B. McCor- 
mick, a citizen of that State, a native of Ken- 
tucky, and for twenty years past a minister in 
the “Cumberland Presbyterian Church,’’ was 
indicted last Spring in the Circuit Court of 
Union County, Kentucky, for aiding the escape 
of certain slaves from that county about eighteen 
months since. As it is not pretended that Mce- 
Cormick has been in Kentucky for several years, 
the offence must have been committed, if com- 
mitted at all, on the soil of Indiana. Even of 
this, however, there appears no proof whatever; 
the only grounds of suspicion being the follow- 


ing: In the Spring of last year, Thomas Brown, 


of Henderson, Ky., was arrested and imprisoned 
on suspicion of aiding slaves to escape, and his 
wife and children were driven from the State. 
They removed to the place of McCormick’s resi- 
dence, and he, though previously a stranger, 
befriended them in their distress. In the 


ensuing autumn, Eli Bryant, a citizen of Indiana, 


was arrested in Henderson, thrown into prison, 
and detained there more than six months, merely 
on suspicion, and was then discharged without 
trial, on signing a bond never again to cnter the 
State, where his relatives reside. While in con- 
finement, he wrote to his wife, advising her to 
consult McCormick in respect to obtaining assist- 
ance for his family, as they were poor. This 
letter was intercepted, and furnished the final 
ground of proceedings against McCormick. <A 
reward of one thousand dollars was privately 
offered, to any one who would either decoy him 
into Kentucky, or take him thither by force. 

A few months afterwards, Brown was sentenced 
to two years imprisonment for abducting slaves, 
upon the testimony of a single witness, whose evi- 
dence really amounted to nothing, and was never 


published ; and upon the same testimony the in- | 


dictment above-mentioned was found against 
McCormick. On this indictment the Governor of 
Kentucky founded a requisition upon the Go- 
vernor of Indiana to deliver up McCormick as a 
fugitive from justice in the State of Kentucky, 
and the Governor of Indiana issued a warrant for 
his surrender. Though conscious that he had 
committed no crime, the accused, convinced that 
his prospect of obtaining justice was faint indeed, 
thought best to leave the State to avoid arrest, 
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and he is now, or was quite recently, in New 
York. 

This_case is another striking illustration of 
the aggressive spirit of slavery, and of the ser- 
vility of too many northern politicians. The 
monstrous assumption that citizens of one State 
are amenable to the laws of another for acts not 
committed within its limits—that in fact the ju- 
risdiction of every slave State extends over the 
free States, though not now asserted for the first 
time, has not before, we believe, been admitted 
by any northern executive, and if the case were 
reversed, would be repelled with indignation by 
those of the south. Indeed, not a year since, 
| this very Governor of Indiana made a requisition 
| upon the Governor of Kentucky for a criminal 
who had committed an offence upon the soil of 
| Indiana, and his surrender was refused, upon 
| the ground that the offence charged was not a 
| crime according to the laws of Kentucky. 

There are other circumstances connected with 
this case which illustrate the influence of slavery 
| in the professedly free States, but our limited 
| space obliges us to pass over them in silence, at 
least for the present. 


Magriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, New 
| Salem, Howard Co., Ind., on the 25th ult., Cares 
| Moon to Marta P. CuHanpier, both members of 
| New Salem Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 13th of Ninth month last, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Sand Creek, Ind., James Cox to 
Saran, daughter of John and Elizabeth Hall, all 
of that place. 

—, At Twelfth Street Meeting. on the 3lst 
ult., Dr. James Carey Tuomas, of Baltimore, to 
Mary, daughter of John M. Whitall, of this city. 


Diep,—Ot congestive fever, at his residence in 
Howard Co., Ind., on the 13th ult., Naaman Cot- 
yar, a member of New Salem Monthly Meeting. 

, Ou the Ist of last month, at her residence 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Exizasetn C., wife of James 
| Taylor, aged 39 years. 

, Near Azalia, Ind., oftyphoid fever, on the 
2ist of last month, Isaac Newsom, a valuable 
| member and overseer of Driftwood Monthly Meet 
ing, in the 4lst year of his age. 
| ——, Near the same place, on the 12th of the 
;same month, of typhotd fever, Saran WILSON, 
|a member of Driftwood Monthly Meeting—a very 
sober and promising youth of about 15 years ol 
age. 
—, In this city, on the 17th ult., at the resi 
dence of his father, John Sharp, Simeon W. Suan?, 
|in the 2ist year of his age—a member of the 
| Western District Monthly Meeting. . 
, On the 8th ult., at the residence of his 
father in Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y., Aven M. 

Purpy, son of Alexander and Esther A. Purdy, in 

the 19th year of his age—a member of Farmington 

Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 
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Diep, Suddenly, on the 3d a. at her father’ 8 
in Randolph Co., Ind., Lavina, daughter of John 
and Katharine Diggs, in the 16th year of her age— 
a member of Poplar Run Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

—. In Williamsburg, New York, on the 24th 
of last month, Exizasetn K., wife of George 
Wood, and daughter of William Keese, of Keese- 
ville, aged 32 years—a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 

Although summoned hastily in the prime of 
life, her friends are comforted with the assurance 
that she was through mercy enabled to meet her 
Saviour in peace. 

, At the residence of his father near Mar- 
tinsville, Clinton County, Ohio, on the 11th of 
last month, Jesse, son of Nathan and Rachel 
Hunt, in the 28th year of his age—a member of 
Fairfield Monthly Meeting. 

He bore his protracted illness with Christian 
patience and resignation, and frequently near his 
close expressed much peace of mind. 

—, On the 9th of last month, at Richmond, 
Indiana, whilst there with her husband for the 
purpose of attending the Yearly Meeting, Hannan 
Haptey, wife of David Hadley, in her 40th year— 
a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends in Howard Co., Ind. She bore her suffer- 
ings with much Christian fortitude, expressing at 
various times her entire resignation to her lot, in 
being separated from her family, relatives and 
friends, She was an exe mplary and consistent 
Friend, and an active and useful member of So- 
ciety. ‘Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they ‘may rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them. 


Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Children 


at Tunessassah. 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Insti- 
tution to assist inthe family. Also,a man Friend, 


to aid in carrying out the concern for the improve- 
ment of the Indians. 
Application may be made to 
Josep Exvxinton, 377 8. Second St. 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 
Philada., 11th mo. Ist, 1855. 


(Extract of a letter from the Dublin correspondent of the, 
North American.) 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 
TION. 


“Yesterday his Excellency, (the Lord Lieu- 
tenant,) drove to the National A ericultural Train. 
ing Institution, more generally known as the 
Model Farm. This institution, which was es- 
tablished by the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland in the year 1838, is de- 


INSTITU- 


signed to supply such instruction, both in the | 


science and practice’ of agriculture, as is requisite 
to qualify young men for discharging the import- 
ant duties of teachers of agriculture, land stew- 
ards, farmers, &c. With this view the pupils, 
some seventy-five in number, are instructed al- 
ternately in theoretical and practical husbandry, 
while their lite rary teaching, which, in addition 
to all the branches constituting a sound English 
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| of the earth by this fluid manure. 
| ful are the effects of this system—which can, of 
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education, eulenain all matters relating to, or 
that may be useful in, the performance of farm 
operations, is cultivated to a point surpassing by 
many degrees anything of the kind to be met 
with in ordinary schools. The boys are all 
trained to habits of order and neatness, whilst 
their moral character is subjected to the most 
rigid scrutiny, even for some time after they 
have quitted the institution. The buildings, 
which were completed in 1853-4, comprise an 
extensive dining hall, lecture and school room, 
museum, library, and laboratory, with apartments 
for the staff of resident officers, the upper apart- 
ments being devoted to the range of dormitories, 
which are upon a scale fully “equalling, if not 
superior to any other institution in point of ar- 
angements, whilst the scenic panorama visible 
from the windows, is probably not excelled in 
point of grandeur and varied combinations by 
the far-famed beauties of Killarney. The farm 
contains 185 statute acres, upon the separate 
divisions of which, with a view of exemplifying 
the most approved systems of culture, various 
rotations of crops are followed; while in the 
comprehensive range of farm offices, the process 
of house-feeding cattle is pursued both in winter 
and summer. The completeness of the machine- 
ry attached to this department affords a fair 
idea of the perfection visible in every other 
quarter of this truly “‘ model farm ;” for, by the 
medium of the steam power, the straw is chop- 
ped and cooked for the cattle, turnips are washed 
and sliced, liquid manure forced through pipes 
to the most distant portion of the grounds, and 
every requisite operation, including the churning 
in the dairy, performed with marvellous rapidity 
and ease in and’ about the buildings. The entire 
work of the farm is performed by the pupils; 
but in order that they may be made practically 
acquainted with the most approved appliances of 
steam power, they have been granted the use of 
a very select collection of farm imp lements, 
which, while affording great assistance in the 
cultivation and permanent improvement of the 
soil, are also of much value in economising labor. 
The distribution of the liquid manure is among 
the most remarkable of these appliances. Two 
large tanks, placed under ground, receive the 
droppings from the cattle sheds and the water 
from the lavatories, which, when thus collected, 
form a valuable admixture; and this liquid being 
forced in pipes to a certain distance, is then con- 
ducted by a hose to the precise portion of the 
grounds to which it is to be applied, and a top- 
dressing of guano having been lightly shaken 
over the surface, it is then washed into the bosom 
So wonder- 


course, only be imitated on a large scale—that 


| two cuttings of grass have been already obtained 


this year in the same field, and it is confidently 
anticipated that there will be, at least, three 
more before the end of the season. It having 
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been found highly desirable in practice that the 

upils should, in addition to a knowledge of 

Sosiandry, be, to a certain extent, proficient in 

horticulture, additional sessional lectures upon 

botany are now delivered, and the gardens and 

Sarde are entrusted to a gardener of long 

practical experience.” 

Inside View of Slavery; Or, A Tour among 
the Planters. By C. G. Parsons, M. D. 
12mo., pp. 318. John P. Jewett & Co. 
With the design of becoming acquainted with 

the practical working and results of the Slavery 
system, the author of this work made an exten- 
sive tour in the southern States during the years 
1852 and 1853. Having a number of influential 
friends connected with the institution, he enjoy- 
ed an opportunity to gain a more intimate access 
to its secret operations than is usually in the 
power of “outsiders.” His visit, moreover, was 
at a favorable time. It took place just after the 
adoption of the Compromise measures in Con- 
gress. The temporary lull which ensued was 
friendly to observation. Many persons at the 
South believed that all agitation had ceased, and 
the espionage of slaveholders over the movements 
of northern men was less than had been known 
for years. Dr. Parsons travelled through Florida, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, and the Carolinas, 
but his principal inquiries with regard to the 
condition of learning and religion, and the effect 
of the system upon masters, non-slaveholders, 
and slaves, were made more particularly in the 
State of Georgia. No single State, in his opin- 
ion, exhibits a fairer view of the whole system. 
Though not in so mild a form as in Virginia and 
Maryland, still more repulsive aspects of it may 
be seen in the Carolinas and the southwestern 
States. In order to obtain a correct knowledge 
of the manners and customs of the people, the 
author engaged at different times in various occu- 
pations. For some time he travelled in the in- 
terior as agent for a commission house in the 
city of Savannah, purchasing cotton, corn, hides, 
&e. At another time he was employed by a 
lumber company to superintend the building of 
their mills in the county, and take charge of 
their manufacturing business. His attention was 
especially directed tothe planting districts, where 
the native slaveholder is found alone with his 
slaves, free from the influence of northern men, 
and where the legitimate results of the institu- 
tion are fully disclosed. 

With regard to the question of the content- 
ment of the slaves in a state of bondage, Dr. 
Parsons makes some apposite suggestions : 

‘Northern men and women who visit their 
relations in the South, usually find them in the 
cities and villages, where they see the slaves en- 
joying the comforts of a poor bed and other privi- 
leges, which slaves in the country seldom, if ever, 
enjoy. They are liable, therefore, to form too 
favorable opinions of the condition and treatment 
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of the slaves; and they often honestly arrive at 
the conclusion that they are in a better condition 
than the poor colored population of the North. 

‘“‘ Sometimes one is allowed to inquire of the 
slaves themselves how they fare. The answer 
almost invariably is, that they fare well—have 
kind masters—are contented and happy—do not 
desire their freedom if it can only be obtained 
by leaving the family of their master, and their 
good home, to which they are ardently attached; 
and the inquirer decides that the northern abo- 
litionists have greatly exaggerated their suffer- 
ings. He does not know that the slave has been 
educated to deceive in these matters; and he 
believes that he is contented and happy simply 
because he says so. 

‘«‘ At a hotel where I was boarding in the city 
of Savannah there was a Christian slave named 
“John.” His wife had been torn away from him 
and carried into the back country a distance of 
twenty-five miles. John’s affection was so strong 
that he had several times ‘“‘ runaway’”’ to see her, 
though he was always whipped severely on his 
return. At last the master told him he must 
give up the old wife and take a new one. Aec- 
cordingly, he “bought a wife for John,” and 
commanded the slave to regard and treat her as 
his wife. John refused to obey and was whip- 
ped again and again, but he did not yield. A 
northern gentleman, who was not acquainted with 
these facts, had frequently asserted that the slaves 
were happy, and I suggested that inquiries be 
made of ‘honest John,” touching his domestic 
enjoyments. The bell was rung and John came 
in. 

‘“‘¢ Now John,’ said my friend, ‘I want you 
to tell me if you would like to be free.’ 

“*Q no, master,’ replied John quickly; ‘I 
don’t want to be free no how.’ 

“«Then you have a kind master, have you, 
John ?’ 

«“¢Ves, I have a kind master, and I don’t 
want to be sold away.’ 

“<Then you prefer to stay with your present 
master, John, rather than to be made free, or go 
to any other place to live, you say ?’ 

“*¢T reckon I rather remain here,’ answered 
John, ‘ because I don’t know what worse hands 
I may fall into.’ 

««¢There, now what do you say,’ said the gen- 
tleman, turning to mé, ‘about the discontent of 
the slaves ?’ 

‘*¢<] think John has deceived you, sir,’ I re- 
plied. 

“«<« How so?’ 

“Has he satisfied you that he is contented 
and happy ?’ yr 

‘*« Most certainly ; I have no doubt he is so. 

““<Tn this you are entirely mistaken, sir, and 
John sees it, but he dare not undeceive you. 
secured his confidence a few days ago, and he 
told me the story of his wrongs, afflictions ana 
sufferings.’ 
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66 Aaa now, Saas said [, ¢ will you state 
the facts connected with your treatment on ac- 
count of your wife, that my friend here, who is 
also your friend, may know the truth in this 
matter? Speak freely; you shall not be be- 
trayed.’ 

“John then threw off the mask, and stated the 
simple facts. The affe cting story would melt 
any heart except that of a slaveholder. The 
northern merchant acknowledged that he was 
never before so artfully deceived. And these 
false representations, which the slaves are com- 
pelled to make for their own security, have kept 
northern men in ignorance of their true condi- 
tion.’—N. Y. Tribune. 


To be cominued.] 


THE BEAVER IN CANADA. 


To see the beaver to advantage, we must study 
his habits as he exists in North America, where 
his skin forms so important an article of com- 
merce, and where he appears to be so much re- 
spected, that in Canada he figures in the national 
shield, as an emblem of industry and sagacity. 
The following notice, indeed, from the columns 
of a Canadian journal, would represent him asa 
sort of model lumberer or backwoodsman, whose 
provident and temperate habits might with ad- 
vantage be imitated by those settling on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. 

“One cannot fail to be struck with admiration 
and astonishment on visiting the haunts of the 
beaver, 
should place him at the head of animal creation, 


or make a Manitou of him, when Egypt, the mo- | 
ther of the arts, worshipped such stupid and dis- 


gusting deities. Whether you call it instinct, 
or whether it is to be called reason, one thing is 
certain, that if half of humanity were as intelli- 
gent, as provident, as laborious, and as harmless 


from what it is. 


first of hydraulic engineers. Simple and unos- 
tentatious, his food is the bark of trees, and his 
dwelling—a mud cabin, the door of which is 
always open, but under water—conditions which 
secure retirement, and are favorable to cool con- 
templation. The single object of his existence 
being to secure bark enough for himself and 
family, one would suppose there would not be | 
much difficulty in that; but as neither beaver 
nor any other animals, except man, are addicted 
to works of supererogation, we may be sure that 
the former in all his laborious arrangements— 
and those too which alter the face of nature to 
such an important degree—does no more than is 
absolutely necessary for him to do. Cast in an 
inhospitable climate, nearly the whole of his 
labor is for the purpose of laying in his necessary 
Winter supplies, and water is the only me dium 
by which he can procure and preserve these. 
Too highly civilized fora nomadic life, he builds 


nor can we wonder that the red men | 


permanently, and does not quit his Labitation 
until driven from it, like other respectable emi- 
grants, by stern necessity. We cannot better 
illustrate the habits of this interesting animal 
than by accompanying a beaver family, on some 
fine evening in May, in search of a new home. 
The papa beaver, with his sons and sons-in-law, 
wife, daughters : and ds sughters-in-law, and it may 
be grandchildren, sallies forth ‘ prospecting’ the 
country for a good location—that is, a stream of 
easy navigation, and having an abundant supply 
of their favorite food, the silver birch and poplar, 
growing as near the river as possible. Having 
selected these ‘ limits,’ the next step is to place 
their dwelling so as to command the greatest 
amount of food. For this purpose they go as 
far below the supplies as the character of the 
stream will permit. A pond of deep still water 
being an indispensable adjunct to their dwelling, 
this is obtained by the construction of a dam, 
and few engineers could select a site to produce 
the required result so efficiently and economically. 
The dam and dwelling are forthwith commenced, 
the materials employed in both being sticks, 
roots, mud and stones, the two former being 
dragged by the teeth, the latter carried between 
the fore paws and the chin. Ifthe dam is ex- 
tensive, whole trees are gnawed down, the largest 
of which are of the diameter of an ordinary stove 
pipe, the stump being left standing about eighteen 
inches above the ground, and pointed like a eray- 
on. ‘Those trees which stand upon the bank of 
the stream they contrive to drop into the water 
as cleverly as the most experienced woodman : 
those which are more distant, are cut up by their 
teeth into pieces, which can be dragged to the 
water. These trees and branches are floated 
down to the site of the dam, where they are 
dragged ashore and placed so that the tops shall 


| be borne down by the current, and thus arrest 
as the beaver, ours would be a different world | 
tight dam. 
The beaver is the original lumberman and the | 


the descending detritus and form a strong and 
Critical parts are built up ‘ by hand,’ 

the sticks and mud when placed receiving a 
smart blow from the beaver’s tail, just as a 
bricklayer settles his work with the handle of his 
trowel. The habitation or hut of the beaver is 
almost bomb-proof; rising like a dome from the 
ground on the margin of the pond, and some- 
times six or eight feet in thickness in the crown. 
The only entrance is from a level of three or four 
feet under the water of the pond. These pre- 
cautions are necessary, because, like all enter- 
prising animals, the beaver is not without ene- 
mies. The wolverine, who is as fond of beaver 
tail as an old nor’wester, would walk into his 
hut if he could only get there; but having the 
same distaste for water as the cat, he must forego 
the luxury. It is not, however, for saf ety that 
the beaver adopts the submarine communication 
with his dwelling, although it is for that he re- 
stricts himself to it. The same necessity which 
compels him to build a dam, and thus create a 
pond of water, obliges him to maintain communi- 
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cation with that pond when the ice is three feet 
thick upon its surface. Living upon the bark 
of trees, he is obliged to provide a comparatively 
great bulk for his winter’s consumption ; and he 
must secure it at the season when the new bark 
is formed, and before it commences to dry ; he 
must also store it up where it will not become 
frozen or dried up. He could not reasonably be 
expected to build a frost proof house large enough 
to contain his family supply; but if he did, it 
would wither and lose its nutriment : therefore 
he preserves it in water. But the most remark- 
able evidence of his instinct, sagacity, or reason, 
is one which I have not seen mentioned by natu- 
ralists. His pond we have seen must be deep, 
so that it will not freeze to the bottom, and so 
that he can communicate with his food and his 
dam, in case of any accidents to the latter re- 
quiring repairs ; but how does he keep his food 
—which has been floated down to his pond— 
from floating, when in it, and thus becoming 
frozen in with the ice? I said, that in gnawing 
down a tree the top of the stump was left pointed 
like a crayon : the fallen tree has the same form, 
for the beaver cuts like the woodman, wide at 
the surface, and meeting in an angle in the 
centre, with this distinction—the four-legged 
animal does his work more uniformly, cutting 
equally all around the log; while the two-legged 
one cuts only from two opposite sides. Thus 
every stick of provender cut by the animal is 
pointed at both ends, and when brought opposite 
his dwelling he thrusts the pointed ends into 
the mud bottom of his pond sufficiently firm to 
prevent their being floated out, at the same time 
placing them in a position in which the water 
es the least lift upon them ; while he carefully 
apportions his different lengths of timber to the 
different depths of water in his pond, so that 
the upper point of none of them shall approach 
near enough to the surface to be caught by the 
winter ice. 

“ When the family are in comfortable cireum- 
stances, the winter supply nicely cut and stored 
away, the dam tight, and no indications of a 
wolverine in the neighborhood, the patriarch of 
the hut takes out the youthful greenhorns to 
give them lessons in topographical engineering ; 
and in order to try the strength of their tails 
encourages them to indulge in amateur damming. 
The beaver works always by night ; and to ‘ work 
like a beaver,’ isa significant term for a man who 
not only works earnestly and understandingly, 
but one who works late and early. 

‘From what has been said it will be readily 
seen that the maintenance of the dam is a matter 
of vital importance to the beaver. Some say 
that the pilot beaver sleeps with his tail in the 
water in order to be warned of the first mishap 
to the dam ; but as there is no foundation for 
such a cool assertion, it may be set down as a 
very improbable tale. The Indians avail them- 
selves of this well known solicitude to catch 


them : having broken the dam, the risk is im- 
mediately perceived by the lowering of the water 
in the hut, and the beaver, sallying forth to re- 
pair the breach, is slaughtered in the trenches. 

“ As the supply of food in the vicinity of the 
dam becomes diminished, the beaver is obliged 
to go higher up the stream, and more distant 
from its banks, to procure his winter stores ; and 
this necessity gives rise to fresh displays of his 
lumbering and engineering resources. In -con- 
sequence of the distance, and the limited dura- 
tion of the high water period favorable to trans. 
port, the wood is collected into a sort of raft, 
which, a lumberman asserts, is manned by the 
beaver and steered by its tail, in the same man- 
ner as Norway rats are known to cross streams 
of water. When the raft grounds, forthwith a 
temporary dam is thrown across the stream 
below the ‘jam,’ by which the waters are raised, 
and the raft floated off, and brought down to the 
dam, which is then torn suddenly away, and the 
smal] raft thereby flushed over the adjoining 
shallows.’”’—Leisure Hour. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FEAST OF FLOWERS. 


It is the month of May—that loveliest of 
months, when nature resumes her holiday robes, 
when magical life starts forth on every side, and 
the joyous birds send their notes of thanksgiving 
to the skies. The breath of the Creator has 
passed, as it were, over the earth, and the world 
is resuscitated as from the sleep of the grave. 
Who has not felt his heart thrill with emotions 
of gladness and gratitude at this blest revival, 
this outpouring of life and vigor, this anticipa- 
tory fulfilment of the promise, that “ while the 
earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, day and 
night, summer and winter, shall not cease.” The 
very leaves seem to tremble with joyousness in 
their new being, while the gentle breeze, kissing 
their fair forms, passes on to whisper in harmony 
with the rippling waters of the brook. 

It is the month of May, and the florists of 
our land have collected together to spread before 
our delighted gaze a feast of some of the loveli- 
est of the Creator’s gifts to man. Whilst con- 
templating their beauties, how many a heart is 
teeming with silent and grateful adoration of 
Him who pencilled those delicate tints, who gave 
those varied and graceful forms, who lent that 
sweet fragrance! Ah! who can help exclaiming, 
with our immortal poet— 

“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, Al- 
mighty ; 

Thine this uaoiversal frame, thus wondrous fair ; 

Thyself how wondrous then! unspeakable!” 

Most of those whose eyes may glance over 
this page have probably been present at one or 
more of these horticultural /étes; it is, there- 
fore unnecessary to enter into any description of 
the gay and brilliant scene : but there is another 
to which we would now advert, and of which, 
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perhaps, few, comparatively speaking, may have 
ever before heard—we mean the feast of flowers 
of the Thibetan Llamas of Kounboum. These 
flowers are not the produce of the genial summer 
months, nor do they start into being at the bid- 
ding of nature. No ; they are the work of man’s 
hand, and brought forth in the chill, icy bosom 
of dreary winter. What, then, is the material 
employed in their composition? Rice paper, 
painted muslin, or feathers, of which such ex- 
quisite bouguets excited our admiration and 
astonishment at the great exhibition of 18517? 
No, something more fragile far, and, to our ideas, 
far less calculated for the purpose. This ma- 
terial is nothing more nor less than—fresh 
butter !! 

The festival is held on the 15th day of the 
first month of the year, and is attended by thou- 
sands of pilgrims, not only from all parts of 
Thibet, but even from the most distant Tartar 
regions. ‘Three months are employed in prepa- 
ring for this singular and beautiful exhibition, 
of which the following description, drawn from 
Hue’s travels through Tartary, Thibet, ete., can- 
not fail to be deeply interesting. 

Behold, then, twenty Llamas, selected for 
their artistic talents, occupied in kneading and 
working up enormous heaps of fresh butter, and 
even during the severity of a Tartar winter, 
plungirig their hands continually in cold water 
to prevent the heat of their fingers injuring the 
delicate work. When thoroughly kneaded and 
prepared, this butter, without any admixture of 
extraneous matter, is moulded into representa- 
tions of various Asiatic nations in their different 
costumes, landscapes, subjects taken from the 
history of Buddhism, etc. The flowers, as they 
are styled, are formed into colossal bas reliefs, 
framed in with animals, birds, and flowers, all of 
the same plastic material. When the models 
are prepared and ready, they are passed over to 
another set of artists, who put the finishing 
stroke to the work, by coloring them in an ex- 
quisite manner, giving to the whole an almost 
perfect resemblance of nature. 

The author to whom we are indebted for these 
interesting details says, in describing these flow- 
ers :—‘‘ The figures were animated, the attitudes 
natural, the costumes easy and graceful, and at 
the first glance you could readily distinguish the 
kind and quality of the texture meant to be 
represented. The skins of the sheep, tiger, wolf, 
and other animals, were so well executed, that 
one was tempted to touch them with the hand 
to assure one’s-self that they were not real.” 

On the evening of the féte-day the flowers are 
placed on light scaffoldings before the Buddhist 
temples ; vases of red and yellow copper are in- 
terspersed, and the whole is tastefully and bril- 
liantly illuminated. In the different streets be- 
tween the temples are displayed miniature bas- 
reliefs, representing battles, hunts, scenes of no- 
madic life—and all in butter. In the course of 
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the evening the Grand Llama, or Buddha, goes 
round to inspect the flowers, his way through 
the crowd being cleared by Llamas armed with 
large whips. When this inspection is over, and 
the great dignitary has retired within his sanc- 
tuary, the whole scene becomes one of mad ex- 
citement. Dancing, singing, shouting, scream- 
ing, tumbling head over heels—all is carried to 
the highest and wildest pitch during the night ; 
but when the sun again opens the portals of the 
east, peace has resumed her sway, the pilgrims 
may be seen slowly, and with drooping heads, 
wending their homeward way along the moun- 
tains, and the calm seems more welcome, from 
the contrast of the preceding eve. 


But what has become of the wondrous flow- 
ers? Alas! every trace of them has disappear- 
ed; the bas-reliefs have been demolished and 
thrown into the ravines; and the work on which 
so much skill, time, and patience have been be- 
stowed, in a few short hours is cast a prey to 
the ravenous crows. How lamentable is this 
waste, not only of a material applicable to the 
sustenance of man, but, far worse, of the talent 
thus vainly lavished on a production of so eva- 
nescent a character—a talent which, under bet- 
ter auspices, might doubtless be rendered sub- 
servient to high and noble purposes. Let us 
hope the time is not very distant when a brighter 
light will illumine the simple but still darkened 
minds of our Thibetan brethren; when the 
knowledge of the true God and Saviour shall 
supersede the vain and superstitious worship of 
Buddha, and the divine image, reimpressed upon 
the soul, shall lead every faculty to be dedicated 
to the glory and service of the Creator. 


Before we quite take our departure, may not 
this visit to the feast of flowers present to the 
thinking mind the following most valuable reflec- 


tion? If we, in our enlightened state, individu- 
ally examine our labors of the past three months, 
and bring all to the touchstone of utility, how 
much will there remain that is more solid and 
more permanent than the flowers of the Llamas 
of Kounboum ?— Leisure Hour. 


GIVE. 

See the rivers flowing 
Downward to the sea, 

Pouring all their treasures 
Bountiful and free— 

Yet to help their giving, 
Hidden springs arise ; 

Or, if need be, showers 
Feed them from the skies. 


Watch the princely flowers 
Their rich fragrance spread,— 
Load the air with perfumes, 
From their beauty shed— 
Yet their lavish spending 
Leaves them not in dearth ; 
With fresh life replenished 
By their mother earth. 
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Give thy heart's best treasures ! 
From fair nature learn! 

Give thy love—and ask not, 
Wait not a return! 

And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, 

With a double bounty, 
God will give thee more. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Baltic 
arrived at New York on the 3d inst., bringing 
Liverpool dates to the 20th ult. 

The news from the Crimea is to the 17th. No- 
thing of importance had occurred there up to that 
time. The attemptto surround the Russian forces 
was continued. The movement upon Odessa ap- 
pears to have been merely a feint, as the ships 
sent thither left the place on the 14th, without 
having attacked it, and sailed to Kinburn, at the 
extreme western point of the coast which bounds 
the estuary of the Dnieper on the south. On the 
17th, that place was taken by the Allies. As the 
road from Nicolaieff to Perekop, by which most 
of the Russian supplies for the Crimea are con- 
veyed, leads along the left bank of the Dnieper, 
the object is supposed to be to obtain the command 


of that river, and thus of this road. The towns of 


Taman and Fanagoria, on the Straits of Kertch, 
have been destroyed. 

A statement, said to have been prepared from 
the official reports, represents the loss of the 
British army, from the first landing in the Crimea 
to the capture of Sebastopol, at 2472 killed, 11,277 
wounded, and 504 missing. This does not include 
the losses in the naval force, or those who died 
from disease ; the number of these is not stated. 

The Russians attacked Kars on the 29th of 9th 
month, but were repulsed afler a severe conflict. 
It was reported that they were preparing to abandon 


the siege. A portion of Omar Pasha’s army had | 


landed at Souchum Kaleh, in the Russian province 
of Abasia, east of the Black Sea, but the seasou 
was so far advanced that little or nothing could 
probably be effected before winter. 


Encianp.—Grain has risen in price, owing to | 
large purchases for France. As gold continued | 


leaving the country, without a new supply coming 
in from Australia, the Bank of England has raised 
the rate of discount to 6 per cent. on bills for two 
months, and 7 per cent. tor three months. Some 
commercial uneasiness exists in consequence, but 
it is not great. A meeting of about 5000 persons 
was held in Hyde Park, London, on the 14th ult., 
to consider the high price of bread in the metro- 
polis. The proceedings appear to have been con- 
fined to speeches, and no serious disturbance oc- 
curred, though a baker who attempted to speak 
was somewhat abused. 

France.—The international association for bring- 
ing about a uniform system of coins, weights and 
measures, assembled on the 17th ult., at the Exhi- 
bition Palace, Paris. A permanent international 
committee, to sit at Paris, was constituted. The 
price of bread continues very high, but the potato 
crop is of great abundance and good quality. The 
prices of meat fixed by the government are con- 
sidered moderate. The ravages of the grape dis- 
ease have been less severe than was anticipated, 
and the vintage is favorable. 

Iraty.—Sicily is in a very disturbed state, there 
being several armed bands in the island, with 





some of which sanguinary conflicts had taken 
place. 

The Emperor of France has strongly advised the 
Pope to-secularize the administration, and to adopt 
the code Napoleon, which was once for about ten 
years the law of the country; but the Pope de 
clined accepting the advice. 

Denmark.—The King has removed his uncle, 
Prince Ferdinand, the nearest heir to the throne, 
from the command of the army, on account of his 
refusal to sign the new Constitution, and it is 
thought probable he will be banished from the 
capital. Some of the other magnates of the king. 
dom also refuse to acknowledge the new Constitu- 
tion. 

Ixpia.—Dates from Bombay are to Ninth mo, 
12th. The Bengal insurrection, though not entirely 
subdued, was not characterised by the outrages 
with which it commenced, and 7000 of the rebels 
had surrendered. Their deportation to British 
Burmah is proposed. A timely fall of rain had 
averted famine, which was seriously apprehended 
some time since, but scarcity of food was still an- 
ticipated. The Parsees were agitating for reforms 
in their laws and institutions. 

Soutu America.—The cholera has been raging 
in various parts of Brazil. The mortality has been 
very great. 

The Constitutional Convention in Peru has 
adopted a provision entitling those to vote who are 
over 21 years, able to read and write, or proprie 
tors of landed property. About one in seven of 
the entire population of Chilican read. The as- 
sembly of Panama has granted to foreigners resi- 
dent on the Isthmus the right of voting for and 
being elected to local offices. The constitution ot 


| Panama was proclaimed on the 15th ult. 


Mexico.—The report of the resignation of Alva- 
rez is repeated, but is not yet confirmed. The re- 
volutionary leaders in the northappear disposed to 
support his government. The Constituent Congress 
has been convoked, ‘The freedom of the press is un- 
limited. The papers are unanimous against allow- 
ing the clergy any iufluence in temporal matters. 

CentTrat America.—Col. Walker attacked Gre- 
nada, the capital of Nicaragua, on the 13th ult. 
and captured it. Gen. Corral, commander of the 
goverument forces, subsequently surrendered to 
Walker, and a treaty of peace was formally ratilied 
between them. The steamer carrying passengers 
for California, was fired upon by the government 
troops, at the mouth of the San Juan, on the 5th 
ult., and two passengers killed ; and on the 19th, 
the returning Californians were attacked at Virgin 
Bay, five killed and ten wounded. The Amer 
can Minister, J. H. Wheeler, having visited Rivas, 
where Corral then was, at the request, it is said, ol 
mauy citizens, with propositions for peace, was 
detained as a prisoner for two days, but was re- 
leased some days previous to Corral’s surrender. 

Domestic.— Lute accounts from Oregon represent 
a geueral Indian war in that Territory as probable. 
Murders of whites by Indians, and ludians by 
whites, are not unfrequent. Efforts are making, 
however, to effect treaties with several tribes. 
Governor Stevens, who was reported to have been 
murdered by the Indians, has reached Fort Benton 
safely. The grasshoppers have committed great 
ravages in Oregon and Utah. A Horticultural So- 
ciety has been iormed in the latter Territory. The 
Pacific Express € ompany has established a regular 
express between Salt Lake City and California. 
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